Doolittle

Second Company of Guards," and thus he be-
came a charter member of that famous organi-
zation which is known to-day as the Governor's
Foot Guards. When, in the spring of 1775, news
came of the battle of Lexington, Doolittle was
one of those who under Capt. Benedict Arnold
marched to Cambridge. Their services, how-
ever, were not needed there at the moment, and
they soon returned to New Haven. Doolittle
was a practical patriot, and made the expedition
serve him to good purpose, for in December of
the same year he was advertising in the Connect-
icut Journal four copper plates depicting "the
battle of Lexington, Concord," etc,, from paint-
ings made by Ralph Earle [g.t/.]. As represen-
tations of what actually took place they can hard-
ly be regarded as of much value. It has been said
of them that they are "not to be held amenable
to any canons of art, except those formulated
and adopted by the artist of his own sweet will"
(Andrews, post, p. 13). He was an indefatigable
worker, turning out from his little shop on the col-
lege square a great variety of plates. He seems
not to have depended entirely upon the burin for
his livelihood, for advertisements in the local pa-
pers inform us that he dealt in varnishing, en-
ameling, etc., and that he made silver and metal
eagles, and one of his own prints tells us that he
had a rolling press. His work as an engraver
shows a wide variety of subjects. He furnished
numerous portraits and illustrations for books,
engraved music, money, and diplomas, and made
a number of bookplates. He is said to have as-
sisted Abel Buell [^.z/.] in engraving the latter's
wall map of the territories of the United States
according to the Peace of 1783, and he engraved
the two maps included in Jedidiah Morse's Geog-
raphy Made Easy (1784). One of Doolittk's
principal works, which has received high com-
mendation (Charles Henry Hart, Catalogue of
the Engraved Portraits of Washington, Grolier
Club Publications No. 42, 1904), is his "Display
of the United States of America," in which
Washington is the central figure surrounded by
the coats of arms of the states. There are sev-
eral variations of this plate. It was followed
by a "New Display," in which John Adams was
the central figure, and yet again by another
"New Display," which carried the portrait of
Jefferson. Doolittle was twice married. Regard-
ing his first wife information is lacking, save that
her first name was Sally, and that she died Jan.
29, 1797, in her thirty-eighth year (Connecticut
Journal, Feb. i, 1797). His second wife was
Phebe Turtle, whom he married on Nov. 8,1797,
and who died in 1825. He died in New Haven
and was buried in Grove Street Cemetery.
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[Wm. F. Doolittle, The Doolittle Family in America.
pt. Ill (1903),pp. 239 ff.; Wm. A. Bearfsley, "An Old
New Haven Engraver and his Work," published in
Papers of the New Haven Colony Hist. Soc.t VIII
(1914), 132-51, and separately in pamphlet form, with
a list (incomplete) of Doolittle's engravings appended;
Wm. L. Andrews, Fragments of Am. Hist. Illustrated
Solely by the Works of Those of our own Engravers
who Flourished in the XVIIIth Century (1898) ; E. G.
Porter, Four Drawings of the Engagement at Lexing-
ton and Concord Reproduced from Doollttle's Original
Copperplate Engravings with an Explanatory Text
(1883); Columbian Weekly Register (New Haven),
Feb. 4, 1832. Date of death from tombstone.] VV.A.B.

DOOLITTLE, CHARLES LEANDER
(Nov. 12, i843-Mar. 3, 1919), astronomer, was
born in Ontario, Ind., the son of Charles and
Celia Doolittle. He received his training in as-
tronomy from Prof. J. C. Watson at the Univer-
sity of Michigan. His college course was de-
layed by his enlistment during the Civil War and
later interrupted by service with the United
States Northern Boundary Commission along
with Lewis Boss, who was in charge of the as-
tronomical observations. Doolittle graduated,
however, with the degree C.E., in 1874. Ap-
pointed professor of mathematics and astronomy
at Lehigh soon after graduation, he remained
there until 1895, when he accepted a similar posi-
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1896
the departments were separated and he became
Flower Professor of Astronomy and first director
of the Flower Observatory. Here he remained
until his retirement in 1912.

Professionally, Doolittle is known chiefly for
his researches on the variation of latitude. His
observations were begun, before Chandler's in-
vestigations of this phenomenon, with a Zenith
Telescope which had been discarded by the
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and
purchased by Lehigh University for the instruc-
tion of engineering classes. The heavy teaching
schedule which he was carrying and the small
instrumental equipment of the Sayre Observa-
tory set sharp limits to a research program. Am-
bition, perseverance, and painstaking care, how-
ever, achieved results of permanent scientific
value even tinder these conditions. He concluded
from his early observations that he had evidence
of a variation of latitude. Later, at the Flower
Observatory, he came to the conclusion that such
a variation could be isolated from sources of sys-
tematic error only by making observations under
a variety of instrumental conditions. He pro-
cured, therefore, a Reflex Zenith Tube, With
this instrument and with the Zenith Telescope
he continued for many years to make nearly si-
multaneous observations. The evidence still per-
sisted and the whole series of observations proved
a contribution of the highest value in unravel-
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